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sentation. At the instance of Bairam Khan, he sent him a brief
note at the hands of Haji Muhammed Sistani:
Your representation has been considered, I find little substance
therein. You will agree that a line has to be drawn between the
laws of the state and personal equations. Anyway, my relations
with you stand on a footing different from that of the Emperor.
The rules of precedence were strictly adhered to at the banquet.
You should have had no cause for offence. This view is fully
shared by the Khan-i-Khanan.
Abul Ma'ali swallowed the reprimand tamely. There was nothing
he could do to seek redress of his grievance. Akbar, he realized,
was in no mood to listen to his complaint. The influence of
Bairam Khan was a barrier he could not hops to break.
Soon after reaching Lahore, Akbar launched a three-pronged
probing assault on positions known to be held by SultanSikandar.
Accompanied by Bairam Khan, he himself established a camp at
Kalanaur; fifteen miles fromGurdaspur, from where roads branched
off in different directions. His plan was to rush reinforcements to
any place where fighting against the remnants of the Afghan army
might flare up. Little did he know that at this very time events
were taking place in Delhi which were to force him to change his
military plans.
On 24 January 1956, Humayun while descending the steep steps
of his library at Din-Pannah, six miles from Delhi, slipped and
rolled down the stairs, falling headlong on the ground. After
remaining unconscious for two days, he breathed his last on
26 January. For fear of uprising, the death was kept a closely
guarded secret for seventeen days during which period contingents
of the Mughal army were placed at all vulnerable points.
The newsof the passing away of the Emperor was sent to Akbar
at Kalanaur through Shaikh Nasir Quli, a courtier of distinction
and long standing. Akbar was dumbfounded at this sudden develop-
ment, and tended to favour immediate return to Delhi. But Bairam*
Khan thought otherwise. In his opinion, it was unsafe to leave
Punjab unguarded. SultanSikandar was still at large. It was certain
Sikandar would make a desperate bid to come back once it was
known that there was a power vacuum in the province. The situ-
ation was fraught with graver possibilties. One wrong step could